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ANTIE nT i Ist 
according’ to the’ conftitution “of Solon 
thing was to be propoleg that had not p 


oufly obtained. the approbation of the Rats 
The candidates for a place in ‘this aflembly 
were ftrictly examined into by the ae 
of their, reipective tribes, and, previous to the” 
ballot, were to be approved of by the archons, © 
The mode of election by ballot preferved the | 2 
idea of equality fo natural to d republic, pre-~ 
vented factious intrigue for office, and'gave - 
content the colour of irreligion.. 
* From the fame views of balancing the wild- 
neis and turbulence of democratic -rule;’Solon ~ 
-reflored and reformed the court of Areopagus, © 
~v iofe authority had been hearlyabolithed bythe © 
inititutions of Draco. The power of this court 
was merely tucicative ; it was compofed of the 
archons, who had difcharged the duties of 
their othce with *ditinguifhed integrity and 
repatation. ‘This afiembly met at night, and’ 
in the open air; thofe who pleaded before 
them were'not permitted to indulge themfelves — 
in rhetorical declamation, but were ftriGly © 
eonfipedhto matters of fact and the naerits of. 
tW@ caufe. Thjs augutt tribunal’ was highly 
., gelpected all over Grentt for its 'wifdom and i if + 
" gegrity. The memBets of ih ahgh were ha 
the- a ta of religfon “and the lagys, fi : 
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. § console power ovey = livesand manners: of 


the citizens, and in’ dangefous emergencies 
were entitled to afflume a ‘fort of dictatorial 


potter + 


~Sucu was the outline of lhe conftitution 
eftablithed by Solon,’ which was held in vene- 
ration by all antiquity. A particular detail of 
his laws tranfcends the boundaries of — this 
work ; -it is fufficient for our purpofe to mark 


the principles on which they are founded. 


. Lecis.attion, as formerly mentioned, was 


a ftudy anda fcience in the early period of 


Greece. 


ak. 
At amecting of the feven wife men .7 


it was debated, which was the beft form of 
government ?.‘‘ That,” faid Solon, ‘‘is the bett, 
in-which all are taught to feel the injuries done 


to each.” 


Accordingly, to unite all the citi- 


zens ia common intereft, And infpire a fellow- 
feeling through the whole ftate, feems to“have 
been the chief object in view throughout the — 
legiflation of Solon. The ultimate authority 
refided in the people, becaufe the interefts of ~ 
the wholewere concerned i in the decitien. . Va- , 
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«* Tfocrat.” Orat. ba aiiatatt cijnhchaniecibiues pemipsialis 
cam non magis pofle fine Areopagi confilio, quim mun- : 
dum fine provident Deis serpinilicat, Cicer. de N dtur. 
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inode dane ionplertaias. 
The debtor's effects might be feized, but bis = 
perfon was facred, for “his gobds were private 
property, but himfelf belonged to the peel 
lic.‘ Idlenefs was«punithed»as a crime, bes 
caufe the public fuffers’ by the poverty, and 
gains by the induftry of its members. |The 
fingular law which has excited fo much furs ’ 
prife was founded on, this principle, “* that . 
during an infurrection or fedition, the citizen — 
who did not efpoufe a fide was to be held in- 
famous.” The ardour of the» Athenians, and 
~ the intereft they took in all public affairs, were — 
fufficiently, powerful to difpofe them to haa 
obfervance of this law. . oy 
ALL political inftitutions have their biel 
tages and defects, and as authors dwell on the 
one or the other, difcourfes on government are 
apt te turn into panegyric or fatire. Anachar-. 
fis, the* Scythian, pointed out the defect in 
‘the Athenian conititution, when he obferved, 
“« that Solon appointed wife men to delibe- 
2 (ae O aiafes, anc foo}s to decide them.’ » The 
* power of the people became enormous and ex- 
.cetlive. Sucha multitude 2s an Athenian affem+ 
bly,: which feldom cohitited of lefs than fix _ 


- thoufand perfons, was Certainly pera 
- : + 2 e 4 Bae ge. 
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, deliberate with iiéloni, or to decide with juf- 
tice. ‘The fenate, and the court of Areopagus, 
intended as checks to the popular affemblies, 
did not remedy the evil. The Areopagus’ had 
no part in the government, and the fenate, de- 
pending upon the people, could not repair a 
conftitution which had effential.defeéts. The 
fenate was befides too numerous. The expe- 
rience of ages has demonttrated, that all great 
aflemblies are mobs, and that in propostion 
to the multitude of counfellors there is the 
Jefs wifdom. Accordingly the Athenian ftate 
was tormented with faction and torn with dif. 
fenfions. In the latter periods of the fepub- 3 
lic, the city was im inceffant combuftion, the 
affemblies tumultuous, and the people aban- 
doned to the impetuofity of every bold ha- 
Tanguer. 

HuMANITy, generofity, and greatnefs of 
foul, formed the charaGter of the Athenians. 
Examples appear in every page of their hif- 
tory. . But the people will always retain their 

_ character; fickle, capricious, unjuft, and hur- 
ried away" by the firtt impreffions. S&-popular 
_ government is generally tyrannical. The Athe-* ) 
. ian defpot, in many refpects, ‘refembles the + 
-Perfian, The humours of x people, flattered 
eae tiled sa their orators, as Plato has ab-- 


a iy sd sbterved, - 


. enrolled in the army. His @uty, forthe firft — 


at this time was divided into three parties, 
. the inhabitants of the mountains, thofe’ "of 
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“IN all the Greciin aa? every fa man 
was bound to military fervice: the ibindalee 
of flaves rendered this both praéticable and 
neceflary. The labour ‘of the flaves fupported : 
the free citizens; and the pratice of atms 
became neceffary to the latter, to hold ‘their 
_afcendant over the former, as well as to pre- 
"ferve the military fpirit of the republic. At 
the agé of eighteen every free Athenian was 


two years,swas confined within the bounds of 
Attica. ‘At the age of twenty, the youth ‘of 
all ranks took an oath, in the *temple of Mi- 
nerva, to obey the laws and promote the’prof- 
perity of their country ; to follow the military 
ftandard to every part of the world, when 
fummoned by their commanders ; to fight ‘to 
the laft for their native country ; and to re- 
gard wheat, barley, vines, and olives, as ‘the 
Rss boundary of Attica. = 

Lfhis been “already obferved: that ‘Athens 


the plains, and’thof, or the fea-coaft.. Soon 
after the ee of Solom’ (whet had? bound ; 
*. f ; Sas ‘the 


: A vagpwe G*e 
‘i the — by oath to make fio ifmovation in 
_ the commonwealth fer ten years). thefe par- 
“ tics, under their leaders, Pififtratusy Megacles, 
and Lycurgus, began to re-appear... Mega- 
cles, the chief of the Alemzonide, was power- 
ful by his wealth, his-alliance by marriage to 
Clifthenes, tyrant. of « ‘Sicyon, and by the re- 
nown which*he had-acquired in the Olym- 
pian, Pythian, and Ifthmian games. Pifif- 
tratus was defcended ofan antient family, 
that traced their pedigree to Codrusy the laft | 
of the Athenian: kings. To extraordinary — 
abilitics and a lofty {pirit, Pififtratus added 
engaging manners and an infinuating addrefs : 
and he had.difplayed his valour and conduét 
in feveral military enterprizes. To effectuate 
his ambitious defigns, he employed a fingular 
ftratagent, or dexteroufly availed himéelf of a 
real incident. Wounded in feveral parts of the 
body, hedrove his chariot into the market- 
place, and fhewing himéelf all covered ‘with 
blood; he implored the protection of the peo- 
ple from his enemies, by whom, according to 
his own weprefentation, he had been attaeked 
as he was going into the country. Moved by’ 
- his‘appearance and his ftory, the people ap- - 
pointed him a guard of fitty, men for the fe- 
, eet inant © With the afliftance of 
“tes. aie , thefe 
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thefé bennett aie of, the seita 
and his opponents were. farced to’ fu on, . xT 
or retired to banifhment. Henceforth: ei is . 
“sdiftinguithed by the hiftorians‘as the T mK 
of Athens, a ternr employed by the: Gre os qe ga 
to denote, the citizen of a republic who had ac~) a or 
quired fovereignty over his fellow-citizens: e 
PisisTRATUS made..no changes in the 
conftitution of Solon. Gentle in the exer-» 
cife of fovereignty, he maintained the regular 
courle of law and juftice, not only by hisautho- 
rity but by his example. When he heard that 
he was accufed in the Areopagus, he appeared » 
*"in perf$n to anfwer the accufation, ‘The rea: 
putation of, his wifdom added his name to the. 
fages of Greece. He was. the fisft-that infti- 
tuted a public library ; he introduced the Iliad. 
of Homer to the knowledge of his cotintry-. 
men; adorned the tity with fine edifices and 
temples, and polifhed thé manners of» the 
_Atheniahs. ‘* Take away only his ambi-. 
tion,” faid Solon, ‘‘ and he: is the. om citizen i 
of Athens pw ~ 
a “FROM Gomparing the asithins hiftorians, it 
"is fobable that his fons thared:the, kingdom: 
_ . between, them; though Hipparchus, as theel— 3 
. der, enjoyed the chief dufhprity. His charac 
wcter is: traphnitigd.so us’ by*Plato:as.cme’ of the » ; 
~ 3 “; © 2 rbot : 
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oat perfect i in hiftory, and the period of his 
- adminiftration is compared to the golden age. 
~~ He wasa patron of learning and learned men. 

_ He, introduced the poems of Homer more ge=~ 
nefally to the knowledge of his countrymen, 
‘by commanding them. to be fung at the Pana- 
thenean feftival. He kept the poct Simonides 
mu in his couft,’and fent a galley to bring Ana- 
__* ~~ ereonto Athens. To difpel the ignorance and 
ee barbarity of an age, when books and litera- 
ture were confined to a few, he erected marble 
pei pillars, engraved with moral verfes, in the city 
ae anid in the country, The progrefs of art dif- 













be played itfelf in the rifing ternples of Athens, 
| _, ‘and the firft fruits of Attic genius and tafte be- 
sa gan to appear. The public revenues were at 
- the fame time improved, and the adminiftra- 
tion of the commonwealth happily condu¢ted 
ae at home and abroad. According to: the re- 
-? : markable expreflion of Thucydides, “‘ the 
a tyrants Hippias and Hipparchus fingularly | 
e cultivated wifdom and virtue.” * 


-«  Htsrortans, who lived nearc.the period 
caer: thefe efents, differ concerning the-catrfes arid © 
the circumftances of the eonf{piracy agaYn{t. 
_ Hipparchus : ‘but all agree that it was pfivate.. 
| revenge, and not any political motive, that 
| armed the hands of Harmodius and Ariftogi- ~ 


a a tists c j ton 













from their rage, but. pp. chus uf 
nated, Harmodius ; alfo: owas. killed ‘: 


{pot nes was ic aeenaiig eee 


- titude * RES: eRe, SAE mee et Sgr ? 


_. pias to feverities.. From hen om 
came Tern and: ‘fanguinary. Many 
were put.to death. » Neceflity . 
change in his condué ; diftrufting the a 


tions of his countrymen, he fought other fap= 
ports of his re: and became odious! to-1 

people. » oe ee 

Tue party pe" shi Aichiieeniadens banihed ry 

_ Pififtratus, were not idle in their exile... : 

the view of expelling Hippias, and. 

Athens, neg ~— me 
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peded. Their ‘contract in the magpili- 



























he executio! ar faced— 
ne frontifpiec with I Parian. athe inftead of, 
ftone.. . _ By thefe means the Amphidtyons were 
gained.to their fide, and the divinity of the 
place engaged in their protection... The prieft- 
efs.of Delphi, whenever the Lacedemonians 
toc ult the oracle, concluded. her an- 
fwer, by. - enjoining them ‘‘ to deliver Athens: 
Tom: the. tyranny of the Pififtratide.” This 
-ftratagem had. the de red effet... The Lace- 
| s, though bound to the family of Pi- 
fiftratus be. the facred ties of hofpitality, de- 
termined to invade Attica... After one unfuc- 


fay fro attempt, they fent a larger army into 
the Ai n territories, under their king Cleo- 


















P reafed. by _bumbers whom the ea 
| of Hippas had irritated, they. laid fiege to 
Athens ." see unwilling to pole his 
ie 4 confeguencés of afege, fent 
ecity. . They.fell into- 
nable to fave their lives 

> Hippias agreed to refign 
ire ino exile. The 

cal their liberty, de- : 
oe si creed 























jaa ceremonies at os eae ‘Pa 
nathenea. The ‘cuftom was introduced ¢ ey ‘ 
at private entertainments, always to fing we 
fong of Harmodius and Ariftogitor | ie 
of the patriots, made by the greateft artifts at 
the public expence, and of the moft pon 
materials, were erected in different places of 
“greateft refort in the city. “It was forbidden, 
by a particular law, to give ‘their name to 


flaves. Obfequies were periodically | ist eile. 
ed to their smemory, under the direction of t the 


P@lemarck archon. Particular honours, pris 
vileges, and emoluments, were decreed to their 
families ; and, in terror to all invaders of pub. 
lic liberty in time to come, promifes were held 
out by’ authority,"that future fufferers i in the 
caufe of freedom fhould be equally onoured 
with Harmodius and Ariftogiton *, 
Tue calm which Athens enjoyed was “of 
fhort durativn.  Clifthenes, the fon of legas 
,s. tes, was'now at thethead of the Alemoni 
anid of courfe thte firft perfon in th¢ comm 
te wets bse - ee Was ne ual 
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 tetieees 3 in the — afieably he 
e feveral alterations in the form of govern- 
aspen to his own ‘views, and in-- 
d the number of tribes to ten, to which 
w names, To oppole | his power, 
v equalled that of Pififtratus, Ifa-' 
which at that’ 









aba iy in the go- 
ernment than i is. ufual to Spartan kings, ith- 
i tely adopted the interefts of Ifagoras, and 

a pay 7 to. Athens, brreemnont ba- 


awd 


at Clifthents ‘immediately obeyed the 
5 The Spartans, gwho {eized every oeca- 
of. ding the-authority or the influ- 
sisi fos, thonght. this, wFavourable 


| conttituticn 
_ Cleomenes 























all ‘partifans of Ik is; but t 
“fiiled to fabmit, and the | people: 


reise on alte ia? that jacedemoni- — 
ans might depart in fafety. . lfigoras accom- 
‘panied them, but many ‘Achetiiing of his party 
_ were put to death.” Clifthenes _ 
families immediately returned.’ 
time were the rapid rev is of J 
THe party who slow attawied” the’ roverns 
ment of Athens, sppreheridile he confé- 
quences ‘ofa quarrel with Lacedemon, and 
deftitute of allies in Greece, from the formi- 
dable power of Sparta, fent ambafiadors ‘to 
Sardis, to form an alliance with Avenel 
the Perfian fatrap. This was the firft inter- 
courfg between the vaft empire of Perfia’and ~ 
the European Greeks; The fatrap received 
the deputies of a little unknown republic 
_With the*iiifelence of the lords pf the caft. 
“Heuing “enquired Who’ they “were; ahd. from 
what part the workd haces dew stand be 
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fe they anit Sic Whee, 
| fituation of their country, that the | 
s" ee to thefe naihioahy 


ee reftlefs temper of iWlaisianks brooded 
over his ‘até difappoifitment and) difgrace at 
Athens. On his return to Sparta, he endea- 
vou ane to excige a new confederacy againft the - 
Athenian government, He'difcovered to the. 
_ Spartan fenate the collufion of the Delphian- 
priefts with the Alcmeonidé,; in regard to 
= the pretended ‘refponfes of the oracle ; and, re- 
ee prefented the injuftice as well as infpiadsnce 
: of their conduét in expelling Hippias, whom 
they were bound to protect and defend, by the 
. laws of hofpitality, and the intereft of their 
| country. The Spartan government, jealous 
_ of the growing power of the Athenians fince 
they had recovered their liberty, confented that 
_ Hippias thould be invited into Peloponnefus, 
and withed to reftore Kim to the thrdne of his 
father." With this view they fumrhoned ta 
_ eongref allstheir allies in Peloponnefus, ‘The 
of the feveral ftates, having aflerabled 






























-nefs, were pid Di ft € po 
rants } and many of them, who he J experier 
the haughtinets of Sparta, were not diff ti 
fied with beholding a rival to that republicin _ 
the northern divifion of Greece. pati : 
_ deputies exprefied their diffent by filent: diftp-— ‘ 
probation ; but Soficles, the Corinthian, con-— 
demned the meafure with fuch force of. argu-— 
_ment and fervor of eloquence, hat 
.nes defifted from the défign. ... 6 44:44 
Hiprras finding his eaufe«niverfally-a ban. 
doped by the Greeks, fought the protection of 
Keteebions the Perfian governor of Sardis 
As Athens had fet the example of foliciting 
the Perfian protection, it is not furprifing that — 
the dethroned prince: fhould: have followed — 
the example. Hippias, found the attention — 
and ,refpect which his.rank and character, 
might feem» to deferve. The Athenians, in- 
infonisediol cis favourable reception at the 
court of the fatrap, fent ambfladors to Sar- 
Sesto ‘counteract *the intrigues ‘of their ba- 
nifhed prince ;* but Agtapherpes ha ‘taken his 
penne ses and: Be pai his. figal: fwer de 
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reift pe sae the Petfian empire, ra- 
ther than admit within their walls the avow- 
cdvenemy of their liberties. 

Ar this critical juncture Ariftagoras arrived ° 
_et"Athens, explained the -reyolt.of the Afiatic 
| Gree! $ from the government of Artaphernes, 

14 Plicited the Athenians to affift the Ionian * 
© cbikedemcy, and defend. their own colonics” 
~ againft the oppreffion of the: common foe. 
The Tonians, a-Grecian colony, inhabited the 
‘fea=coatt of Afia Minor, and had long bees 

: ry to the*Perfian empire. In a conteft 
of :faGtions at Naxos, one of the Cyclades 
_ iflands, the democratical party prevailing, the 
_ principal citizens: were expelled, who, faking 
. sofege at Miletus, implored the. affiftance of 
: , the Perfian governor, of that city, 
to reftore di to their native country *, 
Prom this. Ariftagoras conceived *the defign 
of reducing Naxos,: and+ thé neighbouring ©. 
ads, under. the Perfign power... Artapher- 
» governor of Satdis,: and brother to»Da- 
rowed of the 7, eg com- 























































| Paton aad dae iniman.— | 
’ of Naxos made a formidable refiftanc 
commanders quarrelled.;.. the. enterpri 
abandoned ; and* Megabetes, attributing’ the — 
bad fuccefs of this. expedition, to the conduc 
of his riyal, had it in his power to ruin. 
‘with Artaphernes. In this critical fi ual 
Ariftagoras believing his deftruction: or. dié i 
_grace inevitable, meditated a revolt ; when a 
” meflenger unexpectedly arrived from his uncle 
Hiftieus *, exhorting. him to that meafure. 
| Nothing more -was wanting to confirm. one ~ 
wavering sefolution of Ariftagoras, . et 
‘fotinded ¢he principal Milefians, he. propofe 
“the reftoration of republican government, and 
immediately refigned the fupreme « ad, 
The ftandard of freedom was foon ‘onceiunitall an 
hy the flower of the Ionian youth ; by whofe _ 
affiftance, traverfing the ‘whole coaft, he pro- r 
claimed liberty and independence to ott | rho. 
were worthy to agquire them. ys 
Encac@ep.in fuch a hazardous, enterpriney 
be left’ nothirtg unattempted Which i 
ontribute to tts a He ynd¢r 
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! fates to t Ye cau Blof tie colonies. 

nego! dtions at Sparta, and re- 

— prefent de enes, what a noble occafion: 

i “Soon petal cat the Spartans of em- 
ploying their valour «in procuring liberty to 

their - countrymen the Tonians. Cleomenes 

Aeheianed. -Ariftagoras having explained, the 
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sper abe the fetting of the fun. 
be  UnGenerovusty difmiffed from Sparta, 
Ariftagoras went to Athens, the mother coun- 
ty of the Jonians. The Athenians, as a ma- 
 vitime ftate, had always maintained a clofer 





period, when the people, full of indignation 


moned them to reftore Hippias to the royal 
_. dignity, were moved, frorii affection, as well 

as refentment, to liften to his requeft. ‘They. 
_ Voted twenty fhips: to affift the Ionians ; and 
_ this circumitance, to ufe the expreffion of a 
ne i ote hiftorian *; ** gave fire to thofe 


< G eadens = amraae 


connection than the Spartans with their dif- 
‘tant colonies; and he arrived at thet critical . 


againft the Perfians for having recently fum-_ 


™~ 


- diftance of the journey, was ordered to depart 


| wars, wifich was. never thoroughly quepchs - 
















Abedin sil Pio patos ares ath © 
added by the Eretriang’ The combined flects 
failed to Ephefus, and the land forces debarks 
ing, marched direétly to Sardis, the ¢apital of 
the antient kingdom: of Lydia, — ‘firft — 
tumult an Ionian foldier fet fire'to a howe; — 
‘as moft of the houfes were walled or covered 
with reed, the flames fpread “rapidly — tee 
. city was laid in afhes. Pe. 

— Darius was informed of the b ning 








- the peer in diese’ cbclliclene thot as ita 
row. into the air, praying that Heaven’might 
edit hint in punifhing the infolence. of red 
_ republic ; and commanded on@ of his’attends 
ants to repeat in his hearing, every day, when _ 
he fat down to — * Rance the the 
rfians *,” 3 
In the fixth year from the aveltak Arifias,. ? 
goras, the, city of Miletus,: the centre of the ie 
Ionian confederacy, was befieged and takenby 
Artaphernes; sthe Perfian general : valltthe other 
7 chias, both on the fea-coaft and in tht iflands, i 
_ foon returned fo theis duty x; and: tHe Afiatic: — 
—_— ft egnquesed an the ae pile 










































ed him to undertakerthe conqueft of Greece. | 

With this view he fent heralds through the 

“Grecian ‘dominions: to demand earth and wa- 

‘ter, as fymbols of fubmiffion and dependence. 

Dreading the formidable power of the Per- 
| fians, many towns‘on the continent, and moft 

Bn ‘of the iflands, obeyed. 

°-*"Bur the Athenians and Spartans rejected 
‘the demand with indignation’; and, from the . 

holdnefs of chara¢ter natural to ‘republicans, 

they threw one of the heralds into a'well, aii@. 

‘another into a deep ditch, telling them to'take | 

“from thence ‘as much earth and water as they 

Ghofe *. More provoked with thefe infults, 

_ Darius accelerated his leng-intended ‘projeét 
ess ‘of vengeance upon Greece. 

~ BpLpom does a greater or more interefting 

i acle occur in the annals of hiftory, than 
+ Afiatic expedition into Eurepe, and the | 

ts asa ‘the bergen pent the: Perfiaps. ‘x 











Scare « be 




















Coben: It recoiled oe def 
- lence on Pertia ; 3 its pr 


nations ee pntionity: togethet é 4 ee. 
tered communities of. Grecian extraction in kit: 
“every part of the world....Nor did.the event ~~ 
‘of this enterprize intereft thefe nations alone ; 
the fate of future ages was involved ‘in. the — 
conté#, The important queftion was bro 
“tort mslecitie of the fword, whether. Afia or 
“Europe was to give the laweto the world 5 ao 
whether the page of hiftory, and the pr ogrefs 
of civilizatian among the. nations, were. to 
proceed from the @pminions of defpotifm, or — 
the regions of freedom and fcience: Previous. 
to a détail of the events in this war, it isre~. 
quifite to take a yiew. of the enact charac~ 
bai and ae of, the cont ue 































: butary ses raermenp ene : 
7 to. rahe yoke 5. ak Egypt was a province in~ 
the empire of the. great king.” The power of 
_thefé -extenfive provinces was abfolute and 
fupreme; the millions of Afia were ever ready 
to. march at. his comniand ; and the wealth of 
. ‘that had been conquered | 
were. re in the treafury.. The revenue 
of the empire under Darius amounted to four- 
‘teen thoufand five hundred and fixty Eubzic 
_ talents; a fum which, confidering the value 
of: money in antient times, exceeded thirty 
millions at prefent. Befides this ftated income, 
Darius might, on any extraordinary occafion, 
demand the money and fervices of his fub- 
jects. His predeceffors were fatishiéd with 
voluntary contributions and a ‘militia. This 
prince eftablifhed taxes apd a ftanding army. 
- The number of his troops equalled the re- 
fources of his treafury ; and both correfponded 
to the extent of his dominions, which com- 
« prehended the Agia ‘moft ig Po na- 

_ tions of the‘earth. - Hy, . 
Grence, in its. utmott extent, compre. 
ded only three hundred and eighty miles in. 
lenigth, and three hundred and ten in breadth. 
— ‘and: Athens 





i the cities that  ftood 
ae foremoft 


>. hundred quisal in moe par yte in 
‘<The freemen amounted to. thirty-nine. 
fand. The country wag fertile; but the Jaws 
of Lycyrgus prevented them from. the ac os 
fition of wealth. This circumftance, how- 
-ever, like the vow of poverty among the nae 
ligious orders in the church* of Romie, a 
gefted and nourifhed an unbounded ambitions 
*From the conqueft. of Meffene to the clofe 
of the Perfian wars, they had been at the head 
of Grecian affairs... Long allied with Corinth, 





amore powerful ftate, taking the lead in; the. 
“confederacy, they commanded, Peloponnefus,, 
and watched every opportunity to increafe their: 
influence and extend their power... Whenever 
the Grecian ftates- were engaged in wars.with 
one another, or in difienfions within them-. 
felves? the Lacedemonians interfered as mes; 


diators, and held the balance between con- _. 


‘tending parties... It wag the charaéter of the» @ 

partan government to be caufiows ia CRS : 

gi iihatees un{haken in principle ; Oey: 
_ folutign, and immovable Sy~ danger. 

on any fortign” ftate. was ‘he 

ae. obieh, of aetelinaplet, inftitutions ei a eos 


_ * ce « x = ple ee 


the eheft, republic of Greece, and, as. the - | 






































z the late hoftility of Sparta. to Athens, -* 
. eco at. this time to con- 


a sevived and bciglase tened 
anfactions.. Cleomenes, king of: 
ving pate! Argolis, maffacred a 
Argi who ‘had: furrendered 


pase Roy ¢ the Resi ally of Sparta Beyond? 

yh Peloponnefus, had. been led. by its prevailing 

fagtion to fubmit:to the demands of Perfia. 

Thefe. circumftances determined Sperta to a: 

cordial union with Athens, in defending the | 
liberties of Greece againft all the force of the 

_Perfian empire. 

- © "Te Athenians had been lately emancipated 
: - from: the tyranny of the Pififtrade. ‘On the 
 -geveftablifament of popular government, an 

F _ enthufiafin for liberty was kindled, and they. 

_' became a great , people. When under the 

| ontroul: of their kings, fys “Herodotus, the 

x, jians were of little accownt in Gr&éece ; 

- immedia y-an' the fubverfion <a 
: ihn hg peeiibvisaicdeied 

Mc gto . chitin... 














* pees eka he in acaiai 
: Hence, after the: ee of F 
“4 


adios elevation.” The outfet of Ges 
ments is ever marked with peculiar 
and vigour. As the limbs newly unthacl 
fo the mind, liberated from the dominic 
tyranny, {prings with clafticity and ardour to’ 
every object of purfuit; the people 8 
‘their new compact with a facred reverence, — 
‘and the flame of patriotifin catches and per- 
: vades\ the whole community. In the firft ‘Re 
years ps 
an ‘afcendant in’ Greece, which was fatal to. 
‘their enemies, and at laft dangerous to them 
» felves. They chaftifed the infolence of the 
iflanders of Eubeea and Egina, who contended _ 
it with them in navalepower; and humbled the 
\ pride of Thebés; which had rivalled them ine 
military glory. When the Perfian m pateh 
meditated the deftruétion of Greece, the Athe oe 
nians faw and prepared for the impending ~ 
g Ata, “A {mall cerner of Eurofe eppoted 
the whole force of Afia. What 










ufands of Greece pfrform agaiptt scent: 
Ons of Perffa? Teg could die ; 5 and with 
ee: chad perhaps might. Spits. ; 

F f. 



















their freedom, the Athenians ncn pate 























ons of an. overgto vergr wn empire, 

| tTimits no: the asibinion 

las of individuals. The king- 

p treated. ‘within mode- 
erful than any of 

| ” Unlefe a ‘communica- 

| ‘kept up between the capital, or feat of 

_ government, and the frontier ‘provinces, au- 
thority _ cannot be maintained. In thé time . 

| ign war, too, the fubjected kingdoms 

apt to revolt, and the diftant provinces to 

No Bond can connec fach’ difcon- 

$ parts; no fpirit can animate fuch difs 

nt bodies. From thefe general, rather 

‘than any particular,caufts, the empires of the 

‘eatt have generally fallen with the fame fa- 

sility with which they arofe, © 

1EN a oes the conqueft of 

hb e Sones the spear 
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pd Egyptians 5 mercenary § and cc 
ies of mien sho: ne 


with, fagtion in ehier time: ho peal fe hen | 
the clofeft. union againft a common enemy, 
“In the common. caufe of liberty, rival fates as 
forgot their animofities ; they deliberated with 
“unanimity, and acted with vigour. ‘While the | 

‘“epe nation was in: its — the pane e i. 
. advanejng to maturity. 

In.an empire formed like Perfia Gita sib 
ruin of prévinces, the people, fubjefted by fear 
and ruled with oppreffion, contract a habit of og 
flayery. Accuftomed to vexations, they learn _ 
to fuffer them ‘like neceflary evils. They have» o 3 < 
rio intereft in conin?®n with their lord ; fl 
have no attachment to country, and never 
feel the {pirit of freemen: without , 
tion or emulation, they are dead senile < - 
a waft and el Wisorgunizet body... We cannot’ ~~ 

upg ee we Ga eos ihe 




























Ving and talghts | ithe 
nor regarded yt 2 toa at se 
s diftainces fromthe throne. difppfed “No 
‘ bad my FF. 2. e of. he 
wT ; o inoue ae 
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were ther in their vigout at Sparta and Athens. 
eb cities) under the protection of law, en- 

syed. theirs Tiberty and their’ property. To 
mirage, which they derived from riature, 
4 : force of inftitution, the Greeks added 
i a sels of the military art. ‘Their war- 

- ike achievements had not been fo brilliant as 
in after=periods ; but they had been more in- - 
PB osiay. than the fplendid victories of. the 

Medes and the Perfians. In republits of {mall 
P pbc yabd flequently engaged in war with. 
each other, military merit becomes the chief 
re “Gobled of ftudy, and leads to confequence and 

» “renown. Their daily fiadtice in the gyni- 
3 saat had given them agility of limbs, and 

















q : bis tiie frequent ; exercife’ in the field of 
battl had ‘inured them to hardfhip, fatigue, 
an “elf: reftraints of difcipline ; arid\an ec>» 
cfbw pre-eminence antong theiy neigh- 
: had pied he wh a maréal en- 
ut 5 was -doubly -animatéa~in 
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awriewt. arsrony. 


Merit alone sailed empl ay I “ 
- fate, The talent of com anding 


“Gre men becaufe they: ‘were da — 
her conftitution, But tht refpected 


her efteem ‘re- produced them. Vhen the ¢ 
cluded one hero from her wal, te oO) 
her gates to another. ora | 
- Sucw were the different: Bhabha of Petia - 
,and of Greece, Numbers; wealth, and ex- 
tent of dominion, on the one fide: difciplined 
- valour, the love: of COMET _— ee 
. fpirit, on the other. me 
. In the*fecond fpring after ‘eck siednOiiane 
-. Miletus,* Mardonius, a Perfiatt nobleman of — 
the firft rank, and fon-in-law to Darius, oe 
fent with a powerful fleet, and a numerous _ 
‘Urmy, to take venge@#*ce on Eretria and Athens — 
for th¢ burning’ of Sardis. The youthful am-_ 
bition of Mardonius prompted him to extras 
ordinary things: Arriving in Ionia, he paar 
= the tyrants, and eftublithed, democratical 






Fogivesngent in every Grecian ney *Célleéting 
_ from’ the Ioniarfs.and rable 
. additi#n to his forces bot and Linde ¥ 
/ Europe. All, as far 
= aie % > 
























g sisrocns of delivering cath 
yas now compelled to pay ha 
having ftecred fouthward from Thafus, 
dials: “armament ‘was overtaken and al- 
~ moft deftroyed by a violent ftorm, while at- 
one 0 double the promontory of Mount 
A three hundred veffels. were dathed 
aga tock: 5s twenty thoufand men perith- 
ed in anaes *, His army alfo, in paffing | 
through ‘Thrace, was attacked in the camp" 
during the. night, and Mardonius himéelf , 
‘wounded, Thefe difafters totally deféited the 
defign of the expedition ; and Mardpnius hav- 
ing recoveréd«the thattered remains of the 
fleet and army, returned to the court of Pers. 
. fia, where, by flattering ‘the pride, he aba! 
he refentment of Dariuse: 

He was recalled however from fee com~ 
Boe of Leffer Afia, and two generals were 
= pein in his room; Artaphernes, fon of 
_ the late fatrap of that name, ,and Datisya, 

inendbleman, more diftinguithe by hiss. 


A " ageend experience. ‘Thefe generals, 
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maples in extending ‘their c fe 
¢ of Europe, and particular! 
rs infolente: of the Boitions 












; trayed by two of the Bibs citians... 
temples wee plundered and burnt ; and the 
cinkabitanes condemned to flavery. _ g eee 





TRE Perfian sey now. croffed i te : 


eee, 





~~ Havinc os at Marathon, they ope 
to. inform Athens of she punifhment inflied, | 


on the Eretrians.- — . 

Ins this’ alarming fituation of Gr m 
caine had been congerted for ‘eneall . 
ity.y The Afan Greeks had been firft fab- — 
ued.“ The Pesfian dominion then ¢ extended — 



























is to have been 


ied for affiftance: to the Lace— 
nians, who gramted them two thoufand 
| ‘but antient fuperftition, which prevailed 
tta, apes thefe forces from, begin- 





4 ap loom fi po rn: n si expotted aid, 
; ates, alone niens a. thoufand «men to join the . 
nian army. ~In-thisextremity the Athe-_ 
4 m bled all, ‘their, forces, wind a gee 


an sohoeng both ot eenidis ‘nd 
posse the ne : on fuch’ a mo” 


herlacios, When the: ten cgendne 
eommanded the army, each i in his turn: 
. day,. deliberated whether.they fhould . 
eto ‘meet the enemy In the field, ops 


Per [a ee Gye 
ante cerbront., 


on that o¢cafion, "recorded by ‘H 
explains the politics and temper of 
, pad accounts for the, conduét’ of th 
“commander, who, contrary to. the common — 
principles of defeifive War, was for rifking at 
once a decifive engagement with an enemy fo 
fuperioy.in numbers. ** It depends ‘on you,” 
sas Miltiades to the Polemarch Citrate 
either to reduce Athens to flavery, or, byefta= 
_ blithing her freedom, to leave an eternalmemory « 
_ofyourfelfamong men, more glorious than even 
"Harmodius ‘and Ariftogiton ‘have acquired ; 
. for never, fince the Athenians were a people, — 
_ have they been menaced with danger like the - 
~ prefent. *df, yielding to the Perfians, they are 
_ delivered into the power of Hippias, Jet ima- 
gination figure what their calamities ‘will be ; 
but if they conquer; Athens will become the 
“forit city of Greect.eShould they then, by your 
decifion; be debarred from prefently engaging 





vide the minds of our citizens, and a party 
.among themieyill not feruple tg make terms 
al row the Perfiahs to the Ge abe of | the 
rtbut if we engage before 
See prevails, the ghds. only ripen 
kat favour, We are able to conquer.” eae 
ee ‘iad Lib. vi, cap, £09. pe ee eee 
ms: ao Pee ¢g 2 ae 
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i A 18 had, for a century pat, been 
ied to almoft uninterrupted fuccels. 

- They ‘had often engaged and defeated 
Greeks of Afia and of Cyprus. The army, ~ 
under Datis and Artayfherne’, advanced there- 
fore towards Athens with confidence vf fuc- 
cefs, and hopes of. vitory. Herodotus: does 
not. mention their numbers... According to 
Cornelius Nepos they amounted to a thun- 
dred thoufand foot, and ten thoufand horfe. | 
Neither are the numbers of the Athenian army 
_ mentioned by Herodotus, the “hiftorian who” 
lived neareft ‘the ‘time of thefe events. It is 
probable that they’ amounted to twenty thou- 
fand free men, and an are remesess armed — 
Raves *. 9,6 2 

_/Bour it was to the genius, of Miliediss 
. more than to her own ftrength; that Athens 
was indebted for her ‘preférvation. If critic” 
cal emergencies men are arranged according 
_ totheir “abilities ; and confpicuous merit is 
Bee” elevated to the higheft ftation. Ariftides, ong: 

f  . of:the-ten: generals, refigned his:day of com- . 
mand: téithe! “approved vee sae ex lenges 
. ~extmple, and — she diGiatés of private 

et ae 
ee a Vide the Jearned and-in tious Mr. Mitford's: Hit. 
: Giers P * : 
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eountry. The ‘extreme ‘scone 
. hg a divided authority were thus ob 
and the commander in chief enjoyed an o : 
portunity of exetting All .his efforts in the — 
fervice of the ftate.\. Miltiades to. his’ other — 
advantages joined that of having ferved with — 
‘the Perfians. He was therefore wellacquaint-  _ 
ed with the-arrangement of their armies, the 
_ temper of their troops, the ordinary fyftem of 

" their generals, and he knew how to profit by | 

" his knowledge. - The Greeks, whole chief — 
ftrength confifted in their heavy armed foot, 
_ufually began an engagement with a few dif. 
~~ charges of miflile weapons, and then prefently 
came to clofe fight with their long {pears, — 
The Perfians ,made. more ufe of ‘the bow, 
and lefs of the {pear ; and depended much-on 
~ their cavalry, in which the Greeks (the Thef- 
falians ‘excepted) from the nature of «their 
country, were extremely deficient. Thevdes 
fenfive armour of the Perfian cama was 
. alfo inferior + fo ‘the ae “ The Per 


‘4 Gans,” -fays Hefodotus *, ‘* go to” battle car. 
fying ‘bows and: thogt ‘ae e er : 
aa +9 Lil 9 ) ree 
- oo ef ‘\ ftockings ; 
—— ear “ 1 2 wh 3 
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A ew OF af 
®. ftockings “and turbans; the Gre&ks carried | 
__ Tong {pears and fwords, and wore greaves and. 
helenets.”” “The-braveft of the Perfian troope . 
fought on horfeback ; but’ in all ages the 
long Grecian {pear has proved the fureft de- 
fence againft the attack of cavalry, infomuch 
that even the Romans, in fighting againft the 
Numidian horfemen, preferred the ftrength 
of the phalanx to the ativity of the legion. 
“The various nations which compofed the , 
-Perfian army, though not deftitute of valour, | 
or ignorant of military ‘difcipline, compared | 
with the, regularity of the Greek ‘ai andl 
may be regarded asa promifcu®us crowd, 
armed in each divifion with the petuliar wea- , 
Rit” pons of their refpective countries, ‘and’ inca- 
“ae pable of being united into any uniform fyf- 
tem of military arrangement. “Fhe Greeks 
were not only fuperior to fhe Perfians in theif” 
armour and military difcipline ; they pofleffed 
_ that enthufiafm and emulation which animate 
‘the bofoms of thofe who have armed in the 

» Caufe of liberty, and ave prepared not only to - 
He fight, but to die for their: dountry. ~* 5 4° 
te Perfian’ generale, guided by- Ertpsiadh 
ee heft landed their troops pn the eaftern “coaft 
ok - ee ‘agd 98h ed in the narrow. plain 

Piue i ; « St 
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of Marathn. * Miltiades pence his army 
the dedlivity of the hillabove. His rear was _ 
defended by the mountain, which voli vi : 
round to meet ‘the fea, likewife: covered his 
right ; his left was flahked by the aarti 
Maratlion. Infpecting. the ground and the 
enemy, Miltiades determined to attack. “The » 
"narrow plain was favourable to that mode of — 
engagement, in “which the Greeks excelled, 
and for which their .arms were peculiarly* 
adapted. To form a line equal to that of 
‘the enemy, Miltiades extended his front by 
weakening his’ centre. By order of their 
general, the Athenian army rufhed down “the 
“hill with fury, and advanced to the attack, — 
running the whole way. This fingular ons 
fet was derided by the Perfians, and imputed — 
to ignorancé of military difcipline ; but the 
* effect of the fhéc® proved the wifdom with 
which it had been concerted. The Perfian 
cavalry, formidable in champaign countries 
by their rapid evplutions, were encumbered in 
- this gonfined plain by eheir own infantry, and’ 
# preventéd fromengaging.. The bravéft ofthe 
Perfian troops, *pofted:in the .centse, ftood'the — 
‘impetuofity. ‘of t the attack, broke the weak part = * 
of the Athenian ling, ‘aftd aris & it to.a dif- 





eh stance. > 
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ae + GP RE RE ex. oO Fo 
ite: After a. fierce confli@,’ the Athenians 
routed and put to flight the two wings of the 
2 Perfian army 5: then joining their divided forces, 
they d the conquering centre of the 
barbarians returning weary from purfuit, and 
gave it a complete overthrow. «The Perfians 
, fled to their thips. Seven of their galligs were 
taken. Five Athenian generals, and about | 
two hundred citizens, perifhed in the engage- 
ee, eee: The Perfians loft fix thoufand of their _ 
|. © Draveft troops. .Hippias, the banithed king 
"-_of Athens, was flain.” After the battle, a, 
ae panes es Sth foe te field to announce 
the victory at Athens... Exhaufted with fa- | 
tigue and. bleeding from his wounds, he had ~~ 
_ only time to cry out, “ Rejoice, we are con- 
querors |” and immediately expjred *. 
_Argter the defeat at Marathon, the Pers 
_ -fian commander doubled. the‘ cape of Sanium; — 
with the hopes of furprifing the harbour of 
Athens, and taking the city by affault.. Aware 
ef the enemy's intention, Miltiades made a 
rapid march; and when the Penfians arrived: 
_ eff the port‘Phalerus, they fav an Athenian “ 
: srapeniemprdon the hill shave, pemhapunit 


_* Herod, lib, riety 1a 
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7 AN TIE. Na Wis ToRy. 
“fleet then tiled 'térthe coat of Afia, carrying ¢ 
with them their Eretriag prifoners, who were 
_ conduéted to Darius at Sufas, The: great kjng ~ 
" ofderéd them immediately to be releafed from 
their chains, and" afiigntd them for theirha= 
 Bitation a fertile diftri@ in the -province of 
CifGia, about twenty-four miles from his capas 
‘tal. There the colony remained in the time’ 
of Herodotus,’ preferving their Grecian lane. 

_ guage and manners; and, after a revolution » 
of fix hundred years, were. diftinguifhed from 
~ the furrounding nations by certain ee of 
European extra@tion * ah 
_ Wary the dey of thi full-moon was over, 
“the Lacédemonians began their march with 
two thoufand men; and, having travelled a 
hundred and fifty miles in the {pace of three 
_ days, arrived in Attica. The battle was fought 
the preceding daf > however, they went for- 
ward to Marathon, and having gazed in fi-» 
lence on the field, congratulated the Athe+ 
nians on their fiyecefs, and returned to their: 
own souptry’ a 
4 -Montmenr$ were eisha to the pa: 
_ of thofe who hi fallen in the field; and-their » 
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, nates, and the tribes to which! they belotinedy 
were recorded’ in marble. . The valour of 
Mijtiades too was rewarded... The battle of 
Marathon was painted ; amid a group of fi- * 
gures, the perfon of Miltiadés drew the eye in 
the attitude of giving orders at the head of 
the Athenian army. Athens. produced great. 
men; becaufe the knew how to-reward'them. ° 

Tue battle of Marathon has often deferv- 
edly filled the page, of the hiftorian. Never 
had fq fall a body of forces overcome fo ° 
“great an hoft. Their {plendid achievements’ 
and extraordinary fuccefs infpired thé Greeks 
with an enthuftsimeol valour; aad are’ con- 
fidered by Plato as the fource ang’ original” % 
caufe of their future conquefts and victories. © 
The terror of the Pertian power, hitherto fo 
formidable, was diflipated. The-Greeks were 
taught, from fuccefs, tq kuow their own ‘ 
»ftrength, and to tremble no more at the name 
of an enemy whom they had conquered. On 
all following occafions of importance, the ora- 
tors recalled the field-of Marathon to te re- 
«membrenct of their countcynren,. and held ups , 
. Miltiades and his victorious troops to view, in 
oder to in{pire them witha paflion for glory, 
and the emulation of-their anceftors. 
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Detivpred from impending de ethic ze 
by the» victory. at Marathon, the Athenians xiv. 
began to extend their, views, and to medjtaté 
~ conqueft. The’ iflands in the Egéan had fub- 
mitted to the defnands*of Darius, and aided 
the caufe of the Perfians. Miltiades was 
fent wai feventy hips ta exact fines from. 
them for their delinquency, and reduce them 
under the authority of the Atheniar govern- 
ment. Paros refifted, and its principal towm 
was befieged. On a falfe report of the arrival 
_of the Perfian fleet, Miltiades raifed the fiege, 
in whi¢h he hud been dangeroufly wlasitah 

and ‘returned with his’ ‘Meet to Athens, a 
‘an uniucoefsful commander never found a 
welcome reception. , 

From the expulfion éf Hippias, the Alc- 
mzonide had governed Athens. The.glory of 
Miltiades, by ciminifhing their confequence, 
excited their envy and oppofition. He was 
accufed by Xantippus, fon-in-law of Mega- 
cles, the chief of the Alcmzonid party, of 
haviig raifed, the figge. of Paros from the in- 
fluence lof .a Pervian. bribe. The» hour of 
danger was pat ; and the fervices of Miltia- 

- des.awere ho longer neceflary to the fafety 
of the comnionwealth. Influenced by the 
riting party, Athens’ forgot Her deliverer: Ree, 
wi He 7 
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Ar. He was \ Pay: ina nr talents +. 
“Iv: which He was unable to ) difcharge. His cine? 
began to fefter ; <nd “the hero of Marathon 
a died i in prifon. . 
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I. ARY  Queensof Scots vindicated; by John 
—_ Whitaker, B. D, Author of the Hittory of 

Manchefter, and“Recto* of Ruan Lanyhorne, Cornwall, 

Svo. 3 vols. price 18s. in boards. : 

. Ifthe Authsr has been able to execute his own inten« 
tion, is work will be found to contain a full examina- 

_ tien, f au. ine charges that have been latterly brought 
forward againft the unfortunate Mary; and a com- 4° 
plete refutation of them from evidence of the thott un- 
queftionable authority. 

2. Millar’s Hiftorical View “Sf the Englifh Government? ; 
L-? from the Settlement of the Saxons in Britain, to the 
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